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ILLINOIS AUTHORS OF JUVENILE BOOKS 


Brief Biographies Compiled by Lots MartTIN, Illinois State Library 


ALBEE, WILLIAM 


Author of: Kanguk, a Boy of the 
Bering Strait 

William Albee was born in Peoria, June 
4, 1906. He has lived at Wilmette, Dan- 
ville, Warsaw, Homer, Normal, Crystal 
Lake, Woodstock, Chicago, Wheaton, War- 
renville and Geneva. When 14, he walked 
around the borders of Illinois, the begin- 
ning of many journeys to far places of the 
world. In 1928 he married Ruth Sutton of 
Farmington, and together they walked 
cross-country to Alaska, where they re- 
mained for several years. During 1934-35 
they taught Eskimos at Wales, on- Bering 
Strait, where they learned to know Kanguk 
in his old age. Two children were born to 
the Albees in Alaska: Billy at Fairbanks, 
and Jo-Evelyn in Kanguk’s Eskimo vil- 
lage. William and Ruth have collaborated 
on many articles for Coronet, Popular Me- 
chanics, Saturday Evening Post, National 


Geographic, and an adult book, Alaska 
Challenge. 
Address: 16th and M Streets, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


ALDIS, DOROTHY 


Author of: Everything and Anything; 
The Magic City; Hop, Skip, and Jump; 
Before Things Happen, and others 
“I was brought up in Chicago, went to 
school in Farmington, Conn. and then to 
Smith College for a year. From then on, 
until I married I had various jobs. For a 
while I was art, household, lovelorn, and 
beauty editors on a Chicago paper; during 
the better part of a year worked in the ad- 
vertising department of Marshall Fields; 
and at one period did occupational therapy. 
In 1922 I married Graham Aldis. We have 
four children—a daughter at college, a son 
at Exeter and twin girls almost fourteen. 
In all I’ve had thirteen books published: 
four novels, five books of verse (four of 
them for children) and four children’s 
stories. The fourteenth is coming out this 


spring. It is called Cindy (Putnam) and 
it will be illustrated by Peggy Bacon.” 

Address: 135 E. Deerpath, Lake Forest, 
Ill. 


ALLEE, MRS. MARJORIE HILL 

Author of: Susanna and Tristram; 

Judith Lancaster; The Little American 

Girl; Off to Philadelphia; Great Tra- 

dition, and others 

Marjorie Hill Allee is Hoosier by birth, 
and an inhabitant of Illinois by adoption 
and more than thirty years residence. She 
lives in Chicago, where her husband is a 
zoologist on the faculty of the University 
of Chicago. With him, on teaching and 
research appointments, she has lived on 
Cape Cod (most summers since 1913), in 
Oklahoma, Utah, the Canal Zone, and 
many other places. She is Quaker of 
American ancestry running back to the first 
settlement in Jamestown. Dr. and Mrs. 
Allee have two daughters. Her twelfth 
book for children will be published in the 
autumn, 1942. 
Address: 5537 University Avenue, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


ATWATER, FLORENCE 
Author of: Mr. Popper’s 
(with Richard Atwater) 

“Until my husband’s illness I led the 
completely domestic life — cooking, raising 
the two daughters, etc. I’ve done a bit of 
writing since: a few sketches for the New 

Yorker, etc. I teach English at Fenger 

High School in Chicago. The Mr. Popper’s 

Penguins was a fragment begun by Richard 

Atwater before his illness and finished by 

me later.” 

Address: 
cago, IIl. 


Penguins 


7861 South Shore Drive, Chi- 


ATWATER, RICHARD 
Author of: Doris and the Trolls; Mr. 
Popper’s Penguins (with Florence At- 
water), and others 
He was at one time an instructor in 
Greek at the University of Chicago but 
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gave up teaching for journalism. He con- 
ducted the Pillar to Post column on the old 
Chicago Evening Post over the signature of 
“Riq” and also wrote occasional verse, 
short stories, articles, etc. in other publica- 
tions. His books are Rickety Rhymes, The 
Secret History of Proropius (translated 
from the Greek), and another juvenile 
Doris and the Trolls. Mr. Popper’s Pen- 
guins was begun by him before he became 


ill and finished by his wife, Florence 
Atwater. 

Address: 7861 South Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


BAILEY, BERNADINE FREEMAN 
Author of: Puckered Moccasins, Cave, 
Castle, and Cottage; and _ Lincoln’s 
Other Mother 

Bernadine Freeman Bailey was born in 

Mattoon, IIl., the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 

T. O. Freeman. After graduation from the 

Mattoon High School she attended Wel- 

lesley College, where she received her A. B. 

degree. The following year she taught 

English in the Mattoon High School. She 

then moved to Chicago where she took an 

M. A. degree (in English) at the University 

of Chicago. Since that time she has lived 

in Chicago, working as associate editor for 

Laidlaw Brothers, J. B. Lippincott Co., and 

the Quarrie Corporation. She is the 

author of a number of books for children, 
as well as many articles in Britannica 

Junior and other works of reference. She 

was directing staff editor of Childcraft. 

Since 1937 she has been working as a free 

tance author and editor. Two of her books, 

Puckered Moccasins: A Tale of Old Fort 

Dearborn and Lincoln’s Other Mother deal 

with the Illinois scene. 


Address: 223 East Superior Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BAKER, CLARA BELLE 
Author of: Dinty, the Porcupine; 
Fifty Flags; The Pet Pony; Playmates; 
The Sailing Tub; Toots in School, and 
others 
Clara Belle Baker holds bachelors and 
masters degrees from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and has done graduate work in educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. College study has been enriched by 
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travel in the British Isles, continental 
Europe, Japan, Canada, and the United 
States. Miss Baker has been director of 
the Children’s School, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Ill. since 1926, and 
has taught English in the elementary school 
and current problems in reading in the 
teachers’ college. She is co-author with 
Caroline Kohlsaat of Songs for the Little 
Child, first published in 1921 by the 
Abingdon Press and appearing in an illus- 
trated edition in 1938. She is co-author of 
three series of readers published by Bobbs- 
Merrill Company: the Bobbs-Merrill Series, 
the True Story Series, and the Curriculum 
Series. She is the editor and co-author of 
Curriculum Records of the Children’s 
School, published by National College of 
Education, and has recently assumed edi- 
torship of book reviews for this magazine. 

Address: National College of Education, 
Evanston, IIl. 


BARTUSEK, LIBUSHKA 
Author of: Happy Times in Czecho- 
slovakia; Happy Times in Finland 
Libushka Bartusek was educated in 
Czechoslovakia and in the United States. 
She knows Finland as well as Czecho- 
slovakia, and has an enviable record as a 
pianist, singer and dancer as well as a lec- 
turer and writer. Her favorite hobbies and 
recreations are: “my family and other 
people’s children.” She is most active in 
the work of the Toy Theatre Group of 
Oak Park, a little theatre center for young 
people, for which she has written many 
plays. She is also interested in gardening 
and raises old-fashioned Czech forget-me- 


nots, Dutch tulips, and good American 
zinnias. 
Address: 735 South Lombard Avenue, 


Oak Park, IIl. 


BELLOWS, CLARA ONCKEN 
Author of: Hickory Sam 

Clara Oncken was born on a farm near 
Sterling, Ill. in 1911 and has spent much of 
her life on the farm and out-of-doors. She 
attended a little red schoolhouse and there 
acquired a fondness for reading good books 
and for Lincoln lore. She began writing 
short stories at fourteen, finished a novel 
of the south at sixteen; had only three 
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years of high school, acquired some college 
credits in history by attending evening 
school in California. Her hobbies are his- 
tory, horses, whittling, photography, and 
Lincolniania. She spent some time as a 
photographer’s apprentice—once had an 
ambition to become a librarian. Miss 
Oncken believes Carl Sandburg is the 
greatest Illinoisan next to Lincoln himself 
and that the mid-west is a rich field for 
historical novels. Hickory Sam is her first 
published book. It is one of four books 
about Illinois to be listed in the Know 
America list of historical books. She is 
married to Bryant Bellows. 


Address: 406 6th Avenue, Sterling, IIl. 


BLANKMEYER, HELEN VAN CLEVE 
Author of: Three Goats Gruff; His- 
tory of the Sangamon Country, and 
others 

“TI was born December 3, 1885 in Rich- 
mond, Mo., but as December 3 was also 
the birthday of the State of Illinois, I felt 
obligated at the age of two to make my 
home in that state—in Chicago and later in 

Springfield.” Mrs. Blankmeyer was edu- 

cated at St. Mary’s Episcopal School, Knox- 

ville, Ill., and at the Finch Junior College, 

New York, with a period of study abroad. 

In 1908 she married Dr. H. C. Blankmeyer. 

They have two sons and two grandsons. 

Mrs. Blankmeyer has written a rhymed 

version of Three Goats Gruff. For adults 

she has written a local history called The 

Sangamon Country, a book of christian 

names (their meaning and derivation) and 

a History of Leadership in Springfield. The 

latter was commissioned by the city fathers 

for reference, filed in the city hall, unpub- 
lished. Her chief interests are adult edu- 
cation, libraries, girl scouts, and painting. 

She is a member of the board of the 

Lincoln Library, Springfield. 


Address: 1425 Whittier Avenue, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


BLATCHFORD, FRANCES LORD 
Author of: Illinois Grows Up (with 
Lila W. Erminger) 

Frances Lord Blatchford was born in 

Bangor, Me., April 22, 1866; the daughter 

of Charles Veazie and Frances (Strickland) 
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Lord. She studied at Agontz, Pa., and 
abroad, and in 1887 married Paul Blatch- 
ford of an early pioneer family in Illinois. 
Her children are John; Dorothy, wife of 
Dr. Roswell T. Pettit; Barbara, wife of 
Dr. Earle B. Fowler; and Charles Lord 
Blatchford. Active for 35 years in the IIli- 
nois Society of the Colonial Dames in 
Americanization work and historic activi- 
ties, and as president, she was the author 
of the history of 40 years of that society. 
She also prepared a lecture—The I/lustrated 
Historical Outline of Illinois with 94 slides. 
This was written in simple language so 
that the newcomer might learn of the his- 
tory of Illinois as he became a citizen. 
Travel to historic spots in the state gave 
first hand information, and a_ personal 
library including a collection of original 
sources provided authentic materia] for the 
preparation of Illinois Grows Up. 

Address: 930 Jackson Avenue, 
Forest, IIl. 


River 


BLOOM, MARGARET 
Author of: Black Hawk’s Trail; Down 
the Ohio; Tales of a Grandmother 
“I was born in Iowa, lived for a time in 
Tennessee, and went to college in Massa- 
chusetts. My family pioneered early in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and IIli- 
nois, so that in writing historical juveniles, 
family tradition has provided some ma- 
terial.” Miss Bloom has an A.B. from 
Smith College, studied in France, and has a 


Ph.D. from the University of Illinois, 
where she is now a teacher of English. 
Address: 308 North Prairie Street, 
Champaign, IIl. 
BROWNE, RICHARD 
Author of: Illinois Citizen (with 


Irving Pearson) 

Richard Browne was born in Springfield, 
Ill., July 27, 1901. He took his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of IIli- 
nois and his Ph. D. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1936. He taught for five years 
in Illinois high schools and since 1928 has 
been teaching at the Illinois State Normal 
University at Normal. He married Addie 
J. Gordon of Menasha, Wis. They have 
one daughter, Barbara Ann. 
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Address: 
Ill. 


310 Florence Avenue, Normal, 


BURTON, CHARLES PIERCE 

Author of: Bob’s Hill Series and 
others 

Charles Pierce Burton, oldest son of 
Pierce Burton, was born at Anderson, Ind., 
March 7, 1862. When he was ten months 
old his mother died, leaving her infant son 
to the care of her mother and sister at 
Adams, Mass., where he spent his early 
years. In January, 1874, his father, having 
married again, took the boy to Aurora, IIL, 
where he was editor and publisher of the 
Aurora Herald. Charles graduated from 
the East Aurora High School in 1880 and 
went at once into newspaper work in asso- 
ciation with his father. His first book, 
The Bashful Man, published in 1902, was a 
collection of light essays that appeared first 
in newspaper form. A few years later his 
14 better-known Bob’s Hill stories for boys 
began to appear, published by Henry Holt 
& Co. of New York. Although nearing 
eighty years of age, Mr. Burton has still 
another “juvenile” in the hands of his pub- 
lishers and conducts a weekly historical 
column for the Sunday edition of the 
Aurora Beacon-News. He was married in 
Aurora to Cora Vreeland, May 25, 1887. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton have three children: 
Laurence V., editor of Food Industries in 
New York, Mrs. Walter A. Buell of Aurora, 
and Malcolm V., engaged in editorial work. 
Address: 439 Downer Place, Aurora, IIl. 


CRANE, DONN P. 
Author of: The Adventures of Five 
Little Scamps; Flippy and Skippy, and 
others 
“I was born in Springfield, Mo., but 
came to Illinois when I was eleven years 
old. I attended the public schools in Chi- 
cago and while in high school I became in- 
terested in art and later made it my life 
work. My first literary efforts were de- 
voted to writing operettas which were pro- 
duced in high schools, and two of them, 
Pickles, or in Old Vienna and Blow Me 
Down, a pirate show, have been published 
and produced all over the country. In re- 
cent years I have illustrated a great many 
children’s books, and from this work and 
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also a deep interest in children’s literature 
came the desire to write and illustrate some 
stories of my own. My output to date has 
been the two books Flippy and Skippy and 
Five Little Scamps. 

Address: 9436 Bishop Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


DONALDSON, LOIS 
Author of: Abigail; Greta in Weather- 
land; Runzel-Punzel, the Story of Two 
Little Mice; Smokey, the Lively Little 
Locomotive; Kyle Kluck; Karl’s 
Wooden Horse, and others 


ERMINGER, LILA WILLINGHAM 
Author of: Jilinois Grows Up (with 
Frances L. Blatchford) 

Lila Willingham Erminger was born in 
Macon, Ga., July 14, 1886; was the daugh- 
ter of Calder Baynard and Lila (Ross) 
Willingham. She received her B.A. at 
Hollins College, Va., 1905, where she was 
awarded first honor and later took special 
courses at the University of Chicago. For 
two years she lived abroad. On April 27, 
1910 she was married to Howell B. Erm- 
inger, Jr. of Macon, Ga. Their children 
are Carolyn (Mrs. John de Laittre) and 
Bertha (Mrs. Aldis J. Browne, Jr.). After 
living four years in Havana, Cuba, and two 
in Boston, Mass., she moved to Chicago in 
1926. She is an active member of the IIli- 
nois Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America; trustee of Hollins College; on 
governing board of the Presbyterian 
Church (Chicago). Author (with Frances 
L. Blatchford) Illinois Grows Up, a state 
history for children from eight to twelve. 

Address: 199 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


FOSTER, GENEVIEVE 
Author of: George Washington's 
World; illustrator of: Boyhood Adven- 
tures of Our Presidents; Children of 
the White House; Pioneer Girl, and 
others 
“As Genevieve Stump, I was born in 
Oswego, N. Y., where my father was a 
teacher of sciences. At his death, my 
mother returned to her home in White- 
water, Wis., and there I spent my school 
days, writing and drawing with equal 
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facility, or at least with equal ardor. 
After beginning my freshman year at 
Rockford College, I attended the University 
of Wisconsin, where I received my B.A. 
degree. The following year found me at 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, after 
which I opened a studio in Chicago, doing 
illustrations and designs for advertising. 
In 1922 I was married to Orrington Foster. 
As soon as our two children, Orrington, Jr. 
{born 1924) and Joanne (born 1928) were 
out of the baby stage, I dusted off my 
drawing board again, and with my interest 
now centered in children, specialized in 
illustrations for Child Life magazine, and 
for children’s books, among them, Children 
of the White House, Boyhood Adventures 
of Our Presidents, and Pioneer Girl. As 
the children grew older my desire to give 
them a world view of history and some 
idea of people and events in their relation 
to one another, resulted in the _ book, 
George Washington’s World, in which I 
also realized my own childhood hope of be- 
coming both an illustrator and an author.” 

Address: 1122 Michigan Ave., Evanston. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET 
Author of: Grandfather 
Luck With Lobsters; 
Wheels, and others 


Frog; Pot 
Surprise On 


HAY, MRS. GRACE TROBAUGH 
Author of: Seven Go to Eastcroft 

Mrs. Hay was born in Murphysboro, IIl., 
and is a graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois. She moved to Aurora from DeKalb 
in 1941. After her three children were 
grown, Mrs. Hay began contributing short 
stories and verse to two children’s maga- 
zines, John Martin’s and Junior Home. In 
Mrs. Hay’s first junior novel, Seven Go to 
Eastcroft, (1939) are found many amusing 
trials of amateur farmers and a very jolly 
and lovable family. 

Address: Aurora, IIl. 


JAY, MAE FOSTER 
Author of: Raghouse Tales 
“I was born on a farm near Plano, IIl., 
and grew up there. I was educated at 
Northwestern University and the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College at DeKalb. 
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Before my marriage, I taught for eleven 
years in the kindergarten and primary 
grades in Chicago suburbs and in Seattle. 
My husband is a civil engineer and our life 
in his outposts in the west and southwest 
furnished much of the material for my 
stories.” 

Address: West Lake Drive, R. R. 3, 
Springfield, Ill. 


JONES, ELIZABETH ORTON 
Author of: Maminka’s Children; Rag- 
man of Paris; Minnie the Mermaid and 
others 
“I was born, in 1910, in Highland Park, 
Ill., and went to school there. Then I 
went away to House in the Pines, Norton, 
Mass., to prepare for college. At college 
(University of Chicago) I majored in art, 
with some study at the Art Institute. 
From there I went to France, studied paint- 
ing in Fontainebleau for a summer and in 
Paris for a winter. Out of that experience 
came my first book for children: Ragman 
of Paris. The second grew out of the first, 
I suppose, and so on. These are the books 
I have done: David, with Bible text; 
Minnie the Mermaid (written in collabora- 
tion with my brother); Maminka’s Chil- 
dren. Now I am doing the pictures for a 
book which is to be called Twig. I’ve never 
made up a story. Stories make themselves 
up and the characters simply move in, bag 
and baggage, and here they stay, till the 
last word about them is written, and the 
last picture is drawn. Then they move out 
and the next ones move in. So I live a 
good deal of the time very much as a child 
lives, in a make-believe world. But when 
one is grown up this is called one’s 
“work,” which sounds very formidable and 
which is too bad because it isn’t work at 
all. Every single part of it is fun! These 
are the books I have illustrated: Brownies 
—Hush!, by Gladys L. Adshead; The Scar- 
let Oak, by Cornelia Meigs; Told Under 
the Magic Umbrella, a collection of stories.” 
Address: 272 Vine Avenue, Highland 
Park, Ill. 


JUDSON, CLARA INGRAM 
Author of: Boat-Builder; The People 
Who Come to Our House; Pioneer Girl 
and others 
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“My first equipment for writing was the 
acquiring of a husband and two children. 
Soon after the latter started school a long 
illness prevented normal activities and 
turned me to writing. I had the thought 
that children should learn to read news- 
papers and so I began writing daily stories 
for my home town sheet at Richmond, 
Ind. Within six weeks these were ac- 
cepted by a national syndicate (preceding 
by a few months other children’s daily fea- 
tures) and were continued for years until 
I stopped them to do other creative work. 
Among my books are three for pre-school 
and primary age, Play Days (the social 
problems of the very young), People Who 
Come To Our House and People Who 
Work Near Our House (this latter to be 
published March 2 by Rand McNally); the 
Mary Jane series for girls (used in schools, 
institutions and by the Red Cross arnong 
children who have lacked normal family 
relationships); cook books; budget books; 
novels for junior high school and upper 
grades and four biographies, one to be pub- 
lished this fall. I have written in all forty- 
six books (total sales approaching the end of 
the third million); several hundred maga- 
zine articles; made hundreds of lectures on 
literary, child training and home economics 
topics and for many years conducted a 
weekly radio program. Am now hard at 
work on research for the next book. A 
varied and interesting life, I call it.” 


Address: 
ton, Iil. 


1122 Judson Avenue, Evans- 


MILLER, OLIVE BEAUPRE 


Author of: Heroes, Outlaws and Funny 
Fellows; Engines and Brass Bands; 
Heroes of the Bible; My Book House; 
Nursery Friends From France; Tales 
Told in Holland; Little Pictures of 
Japan; A Picturesque Tale of Progress, 
and others 


Born at Aurora, Ill., a graduate of Smith 
College and a teacher of English literature, 
Olive Beaupre Miller published between 
1917 and 1920 one book of fairy tales and 
two little books of rhymes for children— 
Sunny Rhymes and Come Play With Me. 
She was interested in giving her own child 
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a background of literature not only through 
an intelligent selection of rhymes and 
stories but also through grading those 
stories so they might be read to her child 
at the proper age. She produced for her 
own use the nucleus of that graded collec- 
tion of poems and stories for children 
which in 1922 was completed and published 
as My Book House. As editor and general 
director of the Book House for Children in 
Chicago, she has given all her time for 
more than twenty years to the producing of 
children’s books. 


Address: The Book House for Children, 
360 North Michigan, Chicago, IIl. 


NORTH, STERLING 


Author of: Greased Lightning, 
others 


and 


The most important events of my life 
include my birth on November 4, 1906 on 
the shores of Lake Koskonong (in a house, 
however), matriculation at the University 
of Chicago in 1924, marriage to Gladys 
Buchanan in 1927, birth of first child, pub- 
lication of first book and job with Daily 
News in 1929 (this was also the year of the 
crash). For the last nine years, I have 
been literary editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, currently appearing in both the Daily 
News and the New York Post. I am the 
author of ten published books, including 
four for children. Of the latter, the one of 
which I am most proud is Greased Light- 
ning. Contributions from my typewriter 
have appeared in most of the class maga- 
zines. I ferment my own wine, play the 
banjo badly, and make rash generalizations 
about the universe.” 


Address: The Chicago Daily News, 400 
West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


O’DONNELL, MABEL 
Author of: 


Miss O’Donnell is the primary supervisor 
of the East Aurora Schools. The Alice and 
Jerry series has been in use in schools over 
the country since its appearance in 1936. 
Miss O’Donnell gives three full days a week 
to the preparation of additional titles in the 
series. 


Address: 


Alice and Jerry Series 


Aurora. II. 
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ONCKEN, CLARA (See Bellows, Clara 
Oncken) 


OWEN, RUTH BRYAN 

Author of: The Castle in the Silver 

Wood; The Denmark Caravan; Pic- 

ture Tales From Scandinavia 

Ruth Bryan Owen was born October 2, 
1885 in Jacksonville, Ill., daughter of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird 
Bryan. She was educated at Monticello 
College, Alton, Ill., and the University of 
Nebraska and was awarded the honorary 
degrees of LL.D. by Rollins College, Fla., 
in 1927; L.H.D. by the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, 1935; L.H.D. by Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y., 1931; and 
L.H.D. by Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1938. She served as nurse in the 
Voluntary Aid Detachment, British Red 
Cross in the Egypt-Palestine campaign, 
First World War; member of Congress from 
the fourth Florida district, 1929 to 1933; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Denmark 1933-1936; is now 
vice-president of the Board of Regents, 
University of Miami (Florida) and visiting 
professor of political science at Monticello 
College, Alton, Ill. Married 1910 to Major 
Reginald Owen, Royal Engineers, British 
army, who died in 1926. Children: Ruth 
Bryan and Helen Rudd (Mrs. Walter W. 
Harris, Jr.). Married 1936 Captain Borge 
Rohde, Danish Royal Guards and Gentle- 
man-in-Waiting to King Christian the 
Tenth of Denmark. 
Address: The Cedars, Alderson, W. Va. 


PEARSON, IRVING 
Author of: Iilinois 
Richard Browne) 

Irving Pearson was born January 1, 1897 
in Rockford, Ill. He was graduated from 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College in 

1917 and took his B.S. in Education from 

the University of Illinois in 1922. In 1930 

he received the M.S. in Education from 

Northwestern University and has done ad- 

ditional work toward a doctorate. He at- 

tended the Field Artillery Officers Training 

School, Louisville, Ky., in 1918. He has 

been principal of the Cortland Public 

Schools and the Harlem Consolidated 

Schools in Rockford and was superintend- 


Citizen (with 
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ent of the Harlem Schools from 1922-27. 
In 1927 be became County Superintendent 
of Schools in Winnebago County. He held 
that until 1938 when he became Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. He is at present in that position. 
He married Erma Cable of Evanston, IIl. 
They have three sons: Kenneth, Irving 


and Donald. 
Address: 1529 Whittier Avenue, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
RATZESBERGER, ANNA 
Author of: Ali Hassan of the Hama- 
dan; Camel Bells, Donkey Beads; 


Jasmine, and others 


“I wast born May 21, 1901 at Milford, 
Ill. I attended Milford High School, took 
the A.B. at the University of Illinois, and 
studied the organ in Chicago with Walter 
Keller. Since graduation I have taught 
history at Allerton, Catlin, and Milford; I 
am now teaching at Henry, IIl.; taught 
privately American children in Hamadan, 
Persia, 1930-1932, also at a school for Eng- 
lish speaking children known as the Com- 
munity School of Teheran, Iran (1937-40) 
teaching history and music there. While in 
Iran, I traveled about the country ex- 
tensively in search of material for books 
and lectures. I have been doing some re- 
search work in Persian folk music. At 
various times I have been a church or- 
ganist, being more interested in music 
than any of my other activities.” 


Address: Henry, IIl. 


SKELTON, CHARLES LEONARD 
Author of: Riding West On the Pony 
Express 

Charles L. Skelton was born and grew up 
on a farm near Toluca, Ill. His ancestors 
were pioneer settlers of the state. He grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois, and 
engaged in business for some years. He 
lived for a time in South Dakota, and be- 
came familiar with the northwest by horse- 
back, buckboard, and hunting trips in Mon- 
tana, Saskatchewan, and the Dakotas. He 
is the author of numerous short stories and 
serials, and the book Riding West on the 

Pony Express. Skelton lives in Springfield, 

Ill. He is unmarried. 
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Address: 
Ill. 


125 West Calhoun, Springfield, 


SMITH, JEANETTE 

Author of: Saturday at the Park; A 

Visit to Grandmother; Tula, a Little 

Pueblo Girl 

“I was born in Springfield, Ill., and have 

lived here most of my life. Attended the 
Illinois State Normal University and the 
National University of Mexico, D. F. 
Graduated from the University of Chicago. 
Primary teacher in Springfield for 19 
years. Taught one year in the Presbyterian 
Mission, Ranchos de Taos, N. M. and one 
year in U. S. Government School for 
Acoma Indians, Acomita, N. M. Author of 
three books for children: Saturday at the 
Park, A Visit to Grandmother, and Tula, 
a Little Pueblo Girl, all published by Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, Bloomington, II. 
Employed at present as children’s worker, 
Third Presbyterian Church, Springfield.” 


Address: 337 South Glenwood, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


SMOCK, MRS. NELL STOLP 
Author of: White Tail, King of the 
Forest 
Nell Stolp Smock, born Aurora, IIl., De- 
cember 4, 1904. Educated in the public 
schools of Amarillo, Tex., and Aurora, IIL., 
the University of Illinois, the Chicago Art 
Institute, and the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. Married Walter Schmuck, an 
artist, in 1930. Has moved incessantly with 
her husband’s work for several years, living 
in Chicago, Detroit, and other points. 
Favorites: one black cocker and a pet 
skunk. Worked as a lettering and layout 
artist in a Chicago advertising agency for 
four years, and has illustrated forty chil- 
dren’s books since 1933. 


Address: 667 Walnut Street, Aurora, IIl. 


SQUIRES, ELIZABETH BRIGGS 
Author of: David’s Silver Dollar 

“I was born, May 10, 1912 in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and brought up in the little town of 
Lancaster, ten miles distant. A small town 
is an ideal spot to be brought up in and I 
feel sorry for people who have city child- 
hoods. In 1925 my family moved to 
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Champaign, Ill. I went to the local high 
school and two years to the University of 
Illinois. From 1926 to June, 1941 I worked 
in the Champaign Public Library as: page 
in the children’s room, library assistant, 
and finally children’s librarian. David's 
Silver Dollar was published in July, 1940 
and I hope it will be followed by others. 
My husband is in the lumber business and 
I have a brother who could write and il- 
lustrate far better children’s books than I, 
if he were not too busy being a lieutenant 
in the Army.” 

Address: 1407 West Healy, Champaign, 
Ill. 


STRAIN, FRANCES BRUCE 
Author of: New Patterns in 
Teaching; Being Born, and others 

Mrs. Strain began her activities as a 
psychiatric social worker 15 years ago at 
the University of Colorado Psychopathic 

Hospital. From there she went to the 

University of Minnesota where under a 

grant from the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 

Foundation, she participated in a_ three- 

year sex education research project—a 

project which gave the final impetus to the 
writing and lecture program for parents and 
young people which now fills her time. 
Address: 
ton, IIl. 


Sex 


1405 Judson Avenue, Evans- 


TAYLOR, FLORENCE WALTON 
Author of: Towpath Andy; Vermilion 
Clay; With Fife and Drum; and others 
Florence Walton Taylor (Mrs. Mack 
Taylor) was born in Danville, Ill., daughter 
of Elizabeth and Thomas Walton. Her 
father is a physician. She was graduated 
from the Danville High School, attended 
the University of Michigan, received B.A. 
from Northwestern University, M. A. in his- 
tory from the University of Illinois in 
1933. Married Mack Taylor (dentist). 
Three children, Tommy, Betsy, and Alan 
Mack Taylor. Contributor to Publications, 
Illinois Historical Society. Books, juve- 
niles: With Fife and Drum, Vermilion 
Clay, Towpath Andy, Owen of the Blue- 
bird. Adult: Salt Streak. 


Address: 14 Maywood Drive, Danville, 
Ill. 
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TONER, RAYMOND JOHN, LT. U.°S. 
N. R. 
Author of: Meeheevee; Midshipman 
Davy Jones 
Raymond J. Toner was born June 8, 
1908, Chicago, Ill. He attended the Tilden 
Technical High School, Chicago; U. S. 
Naval Academy Preparatory School, An- 
napolis, Md.; Chicago Art Institute. En- 
listed U. S. Naval Reserve, June 15, 1926, 
graduated Officers’ Material Class, Decem- 
ber, 1932. He was appointed Ensign 
USNR January, 1933, Lieutenant (jg) Jan- 
uary, 1938. Served as Executive Officer 
and as Commanding Officer 19th Division 
USNR and sea duty with various units of 
U. S. fleet. Published several articles and 
short stories on early U. S. navy; two books 
Midshipman Davy Jones and Meeheevee, 
the former a Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion for November, 1938. On June 13, 
1936 he was married to Eve Martha Zink, 
Michigan City, Ind. He has one son, 
David Lawrence Shannon. Present duty: 
instructor, U. S. Naval Reserve Midship- 
men’s School, Northwestern University. 
Address: Midshipman’s School, Abbott 
hall, Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl. 


WASHBURNE, HELUIZ CHANDLER 
Author of: Letters to Channy; Little 
Elephant Catches Cold; Little Ele- 
phant’s Christmas; Little Elephant 
Visits the Farm; Fridl, a Mountain 
Boy; Rhamon, a Boy of Kashmir, and 
others 

Mrs. Washburne was born in Cincinnati, 

January 25, 1892. She married Carleton 

Wolsey Washburne of Chicago September 

15, 1912. She has three children, Margaret 

Joan (Mrs. Donald Kainer Marshall), 

Beatrice and Chandler. Her first book 

Story of the Earth was written with her 

husband in 1916. Her next, Letters to 

Channy, was a collection of her letters to 

her son, Chandler, on her trip around the 

world. It ran serially in Child Life maga- 
zine and was then published in book form. 

Address: 1055 Mt. Pleasant Road, Win- 
netka, IIl. 


WHITCOMB, ADAH FRANCES 
Author of: Old Mother Goose in a 
New Dress 
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“I was born in Chicago, graduated from 
Hyde Park High School and Chicago 
Teachers College. Taught several years in 
the Myra Bradwell School. Attended Car- 
negie Library School of Pittsburgh from 
1905 to 1906 and became children’s libra- 
rian of the Oak Park Public Library upon 
graduation. In 1910 became librarian of 
Lincoln Center Branch of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, later librarian of Hiram Kelly 
Branch, then director of the training class 
and head of the Thomas Hughes Room for 
Young People. Taught at the University 
of Illinois Library School, two summers. 
In 1924 became supervisor of the schools 
department of the Chicago Public Library 
which is my present position. I have al- 
ways been interested in children’s reading; 
at first when I used to tell stories to the 
neighborhood children, then as a teacher, 
then as a librarian. My home has always 
been in Chicago and the reason for publish- 
ing Old Mother Goose in a New Dress was 
my admiration for the clever pictures 
drawn by a friend. These had such childish 
appeal, so much humor and were so original 
and yet in perfect accord with the Old 
Mother Goose rhymes that I wished many 
children might enjoy them and planned the 
book based on the children’s reaction to 
Mother Goose favorites.” 

Address: 7317 South Clyde, Chicago, 
Ill. 


WINCHELL, DOROTHY 
Author of: jJocko; Polly Parrot 

Miss Winchell has always lived in Aurora 
and is widely known for her work with 
children. In the last few years she has 
conducted a private nursery school in her 
home. She also has been a governess, 
taught kindergarten and primary grades at 
Nancy L. Hill School, and is now a third 
grade teacher at Mary A. Todd School. 

Address: Aurora, IIl. 





Editor’s Note: The compiler would 
appreciate receiving any information 
concerning other Illinois writers of 
children’s books. Address: Lois 
Martin, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. 
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FIFTY READABLE BOOKS OF 1941* 


Selected by Mary KATHARINE REELY, Wisconsin Library Commission 


NON-FICTION 


Dersu, the Trapper, by V. K. Arseniev; 
tr. from the Russian. Dutton. 

The author, a Russian geographer and 
traveler, tells of his meeting in the wilds 
of eastern Siberia with a primitive hunter 
whose only means of subsistence was his 
rifle. This was in 1902; later meetings fol- 
lowed and with each his respect for the 
woodsman’s-knowledge and upright char- 
acter of the man increased. The type is 
not unknown in our own history and Ameri- 
can readers should find it of special interest. 


Personal Exposures, by Rex Beach. 
Harper. 

This entertaining mixture of Alaska and 
the Yukon, literary friendships, and cattle 
ranching in Florida will be especially en- 
joyed by men readers. Begins and ends on 
a farm, the author finding it rather sur- 
prising that he should now discover hap- 
piness in the very pursuits he had abom- 
inated as a boy! 


Northwest Gateway; the story of the 
port of Seattle, by Archie Binns. 
Doubleday. 

The publishers could not have done bet- 
ter than to choose Seattle to inaugurate 
their new Seaport Series. For few Ameri- 
can ports can have had a more dramatic 
history, a history made even more dramatic 
by its recency, in comparison with the age 
of eastern cities. The author of Mighty 
mountain and The land is bright was an 
admirable choice also as the historian. The 
research that went into the writing of those 
two novels is in evidence here; and there is 
one chapter called A saga of youth which 
no reader should miss. 


No Life For a Lady, by Agnes Morley 
Cleaveland. Houghton. 

An account of the author’s childhood and 
growing-up years on a New Mexican cattle 
ranch, her training in initiative, resource- 
fulness and dependability, with much of 


* Re-selected from the issues of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, 


the background and atmosphere of the 
place and period. 


I’'d Live It Over, by Flora Cloman. 
Farrar. 

When she was presented at the court of 
St. James, a picture of a little girl on a 
Minnesota farm milking cows, hoeing cab- 
bages and picking potato bugs, floated 
through the author’s mind. For this is 
the transition through which Flora Cloman 
had gone. The story begins in Wisconsin, 
is continued in Minnesota, shifts to western 
mining camps, to South Africa, to Wash- 
ington, London, and back to Washington 
again. A vivid, zestful and very American 
autobiography. 


Exit Laughing, by Irvin S. Cobb. Bobbs. 

A long, rambling and informal auto- 
biography which, despite the title, is not 
primarily a humorous book, although there 
are some telling anecdotes, usually to be 
found in the asides which make up the ex- 
tensive footnotes. 


Golden Yesterday, by Margaret Deland. 
Harper. 

Margaret Deland is known best as a 
writer, yet the reader of this autobiography 
is well into the middle of the book before 
he comes upon any reference to her writing. 
For up to this time, it hadn’t occurred to 
her to write and her career in authorship 
came about almost by accident. Primarily, 





Miss Reely has kindly consented 
to prepare for us at regular intervals 
selected lists of current books suitable 
for purchase in the small public 
library. This is by request of several 
of our readers who have appreciated 
a similar list by Miss Reely in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 

We will be glad to hear from you 
if you find this list helpful. 

Prices of books will be furnished 
on request to the editor. 
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it is a love story, charmingly told, of two 
brooks, one a Pennsylvania brook, one a 
Boston brook, which unite to form a deep, 
swift-flowing river. 


Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 1933-1938, by 
William E. Dodd. Harcourt. 

This diary of the author’s years as Ger- 
man ambassador is valuable for its frank, 
unvarnished record of this momentous 
period, and also for its unconscious revela- 
tion of the sterling American character of 
the writer. 


The Ground We Stand On, by John Dos 
Passos. Harcourt. 

Believing that the records of our found- 
ing as a nation are of immense significance 
now, the author has here told the stories 
of some half dozen representative figures 
who helped to establish our traditions and 
to set us on our course. Roger Williams, 
treated at greatest length, comes first, his 
story closely interrelated with that of the 
English civil war. Franklin, Jefferson, 
John and Samuel Adams, follow more 
briefly, with extended treatment again of 
Joel Barlow, a lesser but interesting figure, 
closely tied up with the French revolution. 


Sweet Thames Run Softly, by Robert 
Gibbings. Dutton. 

An account of a pleasant, leisurely 
journey down the Thames, by an author 
who represents an unusual combination of 
artist, naturalist and writer. Illustrated 
with 50 of his own engravings, it offers 
“escape” in the best sense. 


I Bought a Mountain, by Thomas Fir- 
bank. Countryman press. 

The author came into the farming ad- 
ventures related in this book by an un- 
usual route. Born in Canada, but educated 
in England, he came back to his native 
country, where he worked for a few years 
in a factory, then returned again to the 
British isles and bought a 2,400 acre sheep 
farm in North Wales. With rich detail, 
he describes the operations of the farm over 
a period of years, with added adventures 
in the way of selling “snacks” to visiting 
tourists, and mountain climbing. 


Inside Latin America, by John Gunther. 
Harper. 
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Following a plan similar to that of his 
two books on Europe, and Asia, the author 
covers 20 countries of Latin America, be- 
ginning with Mexico, the one closest to 
home. For each he gives a rapid-fire 
account of historical background and geo- 
graphical situation, a discussion of present 
day problems, and high lights on leading 
personalities. 


The Soong Sisters, 
Doubleday. 

The story of the Soong sisters begins 
properly with their father, Charlie Soong, 
who came to America as a little boy of 
nine to work in his uncle’s shop in Boston, 
and who managed to get an education in 
spite of his uncle’s opposition, and then re- 
turned to China as a Christian missionary. 
The simple informal manner of the telling 
and the timely interest of the subject mat- 
ter make it a book to be welcomed in all 
libraries. 


I Like Brazil, by Jack Harding. Bobbs. 

Accompanied by his wife, Bertita Hard- 
ing, the author went to Brazil to see the 
country, inspired by curiosity and a desire 
to find out what this big neighboring 
country is like. His book reflects this 
lively interest and is just the kind an alert 
American advertising man might be ex- 
pected to write: friendly, informal and 
filled with pertinent and picturesque in- 
formation. 


by Emily Hahn. 


Dawn Watch in China, by Joy Homer. 
Houghton. 

In the fall of 1938 the International 
Church Committee for China Relief sent 
Miss Homer to the Far East as their press 
correspondent. Finding the coast cities 
barren of any real information, she struck 
into the interior, traveling with a party of 
missionaries. What follows is as thrilling 
a narrative as one could ask, of bombs and 
battles and floods, of danger and daring and 
sacrifice; all told in a spirit of youth and 
adventure. 


Habit of Empire, by Paul Horgan. Har- 
per. 
The story of Juan de Onate’s expedition 
into what is now New Mexico told in 
beautiful prose. The storming and cap- 
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ture of the rock of Acoma is the high 
point in the narrative, and the effect of 
the whole is to reproduce very vividly the 
spirit of conquest which was the prevailing 
mood of the time. 


Man Stands Alone, by Julian Huxley. 
Harper. 

In the first essay on The uniqueness of 
man, the author points out those features 
which distinguish man from the animals. 
Not only is man the only form of life in 
which “conceptual thought” has developed, 
but the only form in which it could have 
developed. Because of these unique quali- 
ties, man should be able to plan and con- 
trol his world more intelligently than he 
does. Other essays with somewhat the 
same theme are Eugenics and society; 
Climate and human history; The concept 
of race; Life can be worth living. 


The Morning of America, by Frank J. 
Klingberg. Appleton. 

Beginning with 1760, the year of the 
accession of George III, this volume pro- 
vides an admirable account of American 
history up to the time of Jackson’s elec- 
tion in 1828. The period preceding the 
Revolutionary war and the war itself are 
made especially vivid and will provide an 
excellent accompaniment to the various 
current novels on the subject. 


The Advance of the Fungi, by E. C. 
Large. Holt. 

A book which proves unexpectedly ab- 
sorbing. Begins with an account of the 
potato famine in Ireland which is good 
sociological history as well as sound sci- 
ence, and from this point carries on its 
two interrelated themes, the fight against 
the succeeding blights that attacked food 
crops and the development of plant path- 
ology as a science. Is long and calls for 
concentrated reading. 


Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865, by 
Margaret Leech. Harper. 

A history of Washington city during the 

Civil war. Vivid, crowded with events and 


people, it gives a picture of hectic, confused 
and stirring times, out of which a few 
heroic figures emerge. 


Biographical notes 
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at the end supplement the many character 
sketches incorporated in the text. 


In the Mill, by John Masefield. 
millan. 

In the 1890’s John Masefield spent two 
years as a worker in a carpet factory in 
Yonkers, N. Y. In this small book he re- 
calls that experience, telling something of 
his work in the factory, but more of his 
rambles about the country and his delight 
in aspects of nature new to him. But of 
greatest interest is his account of his self- 
education through reading and of the joy 
of discovery, as one book led to another. 


Mac- 


Catherine of Aragon, by Garrett Mat- 
tingly. Little. 

In the many retellings of the story of 
Henry VIII, the figure of his first wife has 
remained in the background, sad and color- 
less. It is of interest in this book to find 
her presented as a personality, a strong 
character who exercised a definite influence 
on English affairs. 


Toward Freedom, by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
John Day. 

Autobiography of the man who is gen- 
erally looked on as Gandhi’s_ successor. 
Born to the Brahmin caste, educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge, he came into the 
movement for Indian freedom about 1920, 
was won gradually to Gandhi’s principles 
and has been co-worker with him ever 
since, although on some points, clearly 
stated in this book, he departs from the 
Mahatma’s theories. 


Big Family, by Bellamy Partridge. 
Whittlesey House. 

The author here supplements the story 
of his father, as told in Country lawyer, 
with this new book about the eight broth- 
ers and sisters and the family life generally. 
Broader in scope, it should be even more 
popular than the first book. 


The Incurable Romantic, by Roderick 
Peattie. Macmillan. 

Readers of Geography in human destiny 
will know the author as an unconventional 
thinker. In this new book he tells his 
own life story, revealing an eager and lively 
mind and a personality tuned to get enjoy- 
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ment out of every situation. College days, 
happy married life, trips abroad, teaching 
at Ohio State, establishing a country home 
in Vermont, reflections on the functions of 
a land-grant college and the meaning of 
romanticism make up the varied and in- 
teresting contents. 


Road of a Naturalist, by Donald Culross 
Peattie. Houghton. 

Biology, history, philosophy and personal 
biography are mingled here in a book that 
is as hard to describe as it is satisfying to 
read. Using a motor journey through the 
West as a thread on which to string the 
whole, the author takes by-excursions along 
the lines of his many interests, weaving in 
his own life story as he goes along. 


Kabloona, by Gontran de Poncins. 
nal. 

A first-hand account of a white man’s 
life among a primitive tribe of King Wil- 
liam’s Land, up very close to the pole. He 
“lived the Eskimo’s life and tried as far as 
he could to enter into the world which is 
the Eskimo mind. But the barriers be-~- 
tween civilized and primitive thought are 
hard to cross. An unromantic and unsenti- 
mental but fascinating book. 


Rey- 


Berlin Diary, the Journal of a Foreign 
Correspondent, by William L. Shirer. 
Knopf. 

The author’s European diary, kept from 
January, 1934 to December, 1940, revised 
for publication after his return to America, 
with the addition of material which could 
not safely have been confided to print 
while in Nazi territory. 


Many a Green Isle, by Glanville Smith. 
Harper. 

A year on a Guggenheim fellowship gave 
the author an opportunity long wanted to 
look for the tropical island of his dreams. 
“IT see it now, ‘my island,’ wrapped in a 
silver haze like Christmas cellophane: one 
craggy hill with a spring gushing at the 
foot, two venerable trees to swing a ham- 
mock between, and a house with a puff of 
blue smoke pinned to the chimney top.” 
He never found it, that exact island, but 
he has made a delightful book about his 
travels in and about the West Indies. 
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Founding Fathers, by Kenneth B. Um- 
breit. Harper. 

These biographical interpretations of six 
men of the revolutionary period in Ameri- 
can history make easy and enlightening 
reading. Except for a rather obvious anti- 
Jefferson bias, the author is fair and under- 
standing in his treatment of the six diverse 
personalities: Thomas Jefferson; John 
Adams; John Hancock; Samuel Adams; 
Patrick Henry and George Washington. 


Secret History of the American Revolu- 
tion, by Carl Van Doren. Viking. 
The story of Benedict Arnold’s treason, 
which is told here in full for the first time, 
is shown to be not an isolated episode, but 
an integrated part of the British secret 
service activity during the American revolu- 
tion. Based on new documents recently 
come to light, the book reveals the extent 
of the campaign to undermine American 
loyalty. 
“Beneath the open war there was a hid- 
den war, more dangerous to the Americans 
than has e: been realized.” 


Journey for Margaret, by W. L. White. 
Harcourt. 

The author went to England on a double 
mission, to report what was going on for 
American newspapers, and to look up an 
English orphan for adoption. The two 
themes mingle in a brief book about Lon- 
don in wartime which demonstrates clearly 
the effects of modern war on children’s 
minds. 


Crusader in Crinoline; the life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, by Forrest Wilson. 
Lippincott. 

The frontispiece portrait is new, and the 
effect of the whole book is to give a new 
and more humanized picture of the author 
of Uncle Tom’s cabin. The Beecher family, 
as a group and as individuals, come in for 
more sympathetic and understanding treat- 
ment than they have had at the hands of 
most biographers. 


Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture; 
selected writing, 1894-1940, ed. by 
Frederick Gutheim. Duell. 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s written contribu- 
tions have been more voluminous than one 
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could have realized before the publication 
of this generous book, which represents only 
a selection. Perhaps of greatest interest 
are the earlier articles, in which the prin- 
ciples he has developed are so clearly 
stated. The relation between architecture 
and democracy runs through the book. 


FICTION 


Mountain Meadow, by John Buchan. 


Houghton. 


Sir Edward Leithen, who will be recog- 
nized by readers of other books by the 
author, is the central character in this last 
novel. Told that he has but one year to 
live, he choses to spend his last days in 
action and sets out in search of a young 
millionaire lost in the Canadian Rockies. 
However, the story is more philosophical 
than adventurous. “Death and how a man 
should face it is the theme.” 


The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. 
Cronin. Little. 


A book to compare with the Citadel ex- 
cept that it is a young priest rather than 
a doctor who struggles to maintain his in- 
tegrity in the face of corrupting influences 
within his order. Francis Chisholm’s first 
parish, in its meanness and poverty, is very 
like the mining village in which the young 
doctor set up practice, and his attempts 
at reform are as disheartening. But the 
greater part of the book is given to what 
is called “China incident,” a vivid account 
of his career as a missionary priest. 


The Timeless Land, by Eleanor Dark. 
Macmillan. 


This is a long novel and to the average 
reader will be slow-going, but this slowness 
is in keeping with the theme. It begins 
with the arrival of the first ship load of 
convicts in Australia, sorry material with 
which to build up a civilization and traces 
the first years of the colony’s growth. There 
are many characters, but several stand out, 
chief among them Phillips the governor, 
conscious always that it is the land which 
is moulding the intruders, not the other 
way round. 
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That Was Alderbury, by R. L. Duffus. 
Macmillan. 

Starting out, as one thinks, to be the 
story of a year in the life of four boys in 
a New England town, this book ends up 
having told the story of the town and the 
people in it. As rich and delightful a book 
as we’ve had for a long time. 


In This Our Life, by Ellen Glasgow. 
Harcourt. 

The always-present problem of the con- 
flict between the generations is the theme 
of this fine novel by one of America’s dis- 
tinguished novelists. The scene is a south- 
ern city, the characters the members of one 
family, parents and two daughters, with a 
scattering of other relatives, among them 
William, the wealthy and domineering 
uncle. But the main character is Asa 
Timberlake, the father, nearing sixty, after 
a lifetime devoted wholly to the needs of 
others. He is everything the younger gen- 
eration despises, a self-sacrificing individual, 
but in a crisis, Asa is the only one with 
moral stamina to meet the situation. 


The Goed Shepherd, by Gunnar Gunnars- 
son. Bobbs. 

Every year on the first Sunday of Ad- 
vent, it had been Benedict’s custom to 
start on his journey up into the moun- 
tains to look for the stray sheep, left be- 
hind or lost when the flocks were brought 
down from the upper pastures. Not his 
own sheep necessarily, just any sheep. 
This is the story of his 27th journey; a 
story of hardship and heroism and devo- 
tion to a self-imposed duty. Simply and 
beautifully told. 

Richard Pryne, by Cyril Harris. Scrib- 
ner. 

In the correspondence of George Wash- 
ington there are occasional references to a 
certain Samuel Culper Junior, evidently 
referring to a secret agent in New York 
who kept him informed of British move- 
ments there. The author has made this 
mysterious person the hero of a good novel 
of the American revolution. The scenes 
are in and around New York City. There 
is almost no fighting, but a great deal about 
social life, public attitudes and some ex- 
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citing incidents of smuggling across the 
Sound. 


Random Harvest, 
Little. 

Set on the eve of the outbreak of a 
second European war, Mr. Hilton’s story is 
built around a case of lost memory dating 
from the previous war. Charles Ranier, 
industrialist, and member of parliament, 
married to a brilliant and socially am- 
bitious wife, is accounted a successful man 
of affairs. But in his life there is a blank 
corridor, those years from 1917-1919 of 
which he has no recollection. The uncov- 
ering of this past is a theme which holds 
the reader to the end. 


by James Hilton. 


The Neutral Ground, by Frank O. Hough. 
Lippincott. 

The neutral ground is Westchester 
county, above New York city. Like Rich- 
ard Pryne, which has a closely related set- 
ting, it should catch some of the interest 
aroused by Oliver Wiswell, which gave a 
one-sided picture in which all rebels were 
riff-raff. In this book, in which two life- 
long friends of the same social caste sepa- 
rate, one to fight with Rogers Rangers, one 
to join the Continentals, the division is 
shown to have cut across class lines. 


Mrs. Appleyard’s Year, by Louise An- 
drews Kent. Houghton. 

Mrs. Appleyard lives in Boston most of 
the year, in Vermont in the summer. She 
has an understanding husband and four 
grown children whom she loves equally, her 
preference going to the one she happens 
to be thinking about at the moment. She 
holds strong convictions and has a discrim- 
inating sense of humor and, whether it is 
shelling peas in July, or doing last moment 
shopping on Christmas eve, the reader will 
share in the joy of the experience. 


Mill Stream, by Hortense Lion. Hough- 
ton. 
The was is over. Trade is booming, 


cargoes of goods from England, and illicit 
cargoes of slaves, are making the seaboard 
merchants rich. But in the minds of a few, 
there is the idea that, independence won, 
America might be economically independent 
as well. Among these is Bradley Taylor, 
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and this interesting novel of post revolu- 
tionary days centers around the establish- 
ment of the first textile mill in New Eng- 
land. 


Botany Bay, by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall. Little. 

The hero is an American loyalist who 
goes to England to collect compensation for 
his lost fortunes. Reduced to want by his 
long wait, he turns highwayman, is taken 
into custody, tried, and transported to Aus- 
tralia with the first fleet. As a story it is 
far more readable than The timeless land, 
by Eleanor Dark, although the two com- 
plement one another in many ways. This 
gives more of the horrible cruelty of the 
voyage out and of the criminal poverty of 
the London slums. 


My Friend Flicka, by 
Lippincott. 

Story of a boy’s love for a wild colt, 
thought by everyone else to be untamable. 
Authentic picture of ranch life in which 
people and horses are presented alike as 
real personalities. 


Mary O’Hara. 


Hold Autumn in Your Hand, by George 
Sessions Perry. Viking. 

This story covers one year in the life 
of Sam Tucker, his wife Nona, the two 
children Daisy and Jot, and insufferable old 
Granny. For this one year Sam, who has 
been sharecropping on sandy soil, has asked 
permission of Ruston, the big boss, to work 
the sixty-eight acres of rich bottom land 
along the San Pedro river. It is a year 
of exultation and joy as well as of struggle 
and disaster, for Sam has all the instincts 
of a good farmer and the reader with any 
like feeling for the earth will find in the 
book a deep satisfaction. 


Waters of the Wilderness, by Shirley 
Seifert. Lippincott. 

Historical romance built around an 
episode in the life of George Rogers Clark. 
The year is 1778. Clark, 26 years old, red- 
headed, audacious, and leader of a com- 
pany of hardy frontiersmen, is moving 
westward toward Kaskaskia. At the same 
time, the new Spanish governor is journey- 
ing by boat from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
bringing in his party his beautiful young 
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sister Teresa. These two, Clark and Teresa, 
are destined to meet, fall deeply in love, 
and to part. This love story is well told. 


The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite 
Steen. Viking. 

The first episode in this long novel takes 
place in Bristol in the year 1760, the year 
George III ascended the throne. Following 
the death of his grandfather and a subse- 
quent lawsuit involving the estate, young 
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Matthew Flood succeeds to a fortune. But 
adventure means more to him than the en- 
joyment of ease, even when shared with 
beautiful Pallas Burmester, and since Pal- 
las will not become the wife of a slave 
trader and Matthew will not give up the 
excitement of the trade, their ways part. 
From this point the story follows Matthew’s 
exciting and hazardous career half around 
the globe. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF ILLINOIS INTEREST 


Compiled by Paut M. ANGLE, Librarian, Illinois State Historical Library 


BARTON, THomMas F. Living in _ Illinois. 
Rand McNally. Pp. 68. 

A supplement to the McConnell Geogra- 
phies. Covers physical features of the 
state, agriculture, mines and minerals, 
principal cities and their manufactures, and 


recreation. Many illustrations. 


CALDWELL, NORMAN W. The French in the 
Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. Pp. 102. 

Detailed account of government, agricul- 
ture, the fur trade, and relations with the 

Indians. Based largely on original sources. 

Covers the entire Mississippi Valley, but 

much of the book relates directly or by in- 

ference to the Illinois Country. 


FLANAGAN, JOHN T. James Hall, Literary 
Pioneer of the Ohio Valley. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. Pp. 218. 

Biographical sketch and critical ap- 
praisal of Illinois’ first man of letters— 
founder (1830) of the Illinois Monthly 

Magazine and author of a dozen or more 

books dealing with the early West. An 

admirable study. 


GRIFFITH, WILL AND KATHARINE, EDS. His- 
toric Nauvoo. Quest Pub. Co., Peoria. 

Pp. [40]. 
Somewhat highly colored account of 
Nauvoo—the Mormon period, the Icarian 


experiment, the present-day community. 
Illustrated. 
HECKMAN, JOHN AND MILLER, J. E. 


Brethren in Northern Illinois and Wis- 
consin. Brethren Pub. House, Elgin. 
Pp. 260. 


Contains histories of twenty-four 
churches, biographies of three hundred 
prominent church members, and accounts 
of the denomination’s work in publishing, 
missions, and higher education. 


Lewis, Litoyp. John S. Wright, Prophet of 
the Prairies. Prairie Farmer Pub. Co., 
Chicago. Pp. 215. 

The first biography of one of Chicago’s 
most useful early citizens—founder of The 
Prairie Farmer, crusader for common 
schools, public parks, railroads, and an ever 
bigger and better Chicago. The author, 
whose earlier books include Myths After 
Lincoln and Sherman, Fighting Prophet, is 
a Trustee of the Illinois State Historical 
Library. 


LINCOLNIANA 
BAILEY, BERNADINE. The Story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Rand McNally. Pp. 63. 
A very simple account of Lincoln’s life 
for young children. Big print and colored 
illustrations. Excellent value. 


BAILEY, BERNADINE. Abe Lincoln’s Other 
Mother. Julian Messner. Pp. 227. 
A fictionized account, for older children, 
of Sarah Bush Lincoln and her influence on 
her stepson. Good line drawings. 


Lincoln: His Life in 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


LORANT, STEFAN. 
Photographs. 

Pp. 160. 
Excellent photographs of Lincoln, the 
homes in which he lived, and some events 
in which he participated. The text fails to 
meet the standard of the pictures, but even 
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so, the book deserves inclusion in every 
public library. 


WASHINGTON, JOHN E. They Knew Lin- 
coln. Dutton. Pp. 244 & 20. 

Negroes and their impressions of Lin- 
coln, with biographical sketches of a num- 
ber of negroes who played minor parts in 
his life. For the most part, pretty thin. 
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WILLIAMS, T. Harry. Lincoln and the 
Radicals. University of Wisconsin 
Press. Pp. 413. 


Careful but colorful account of Lincoln’s 
relations with Zachariah Chandler, Ben 
Wade, Thad Stevens, and other Republican 
Radicals. Permanently valuable contribu- 
tion to Lincoln literature. 


THE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN IN ILLINOIS* 


THE following are highlights in the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign in Illinois: We hope 
that all reports will be in by the end of 
March so that a final resumé of activities 
can be made in the April issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 

@ Approximately 200,000 books have 
been collected in downstate Illinois. Carl 
B. Roden, librarian Chicago Public Library, 
reports a collection of more than 75,000 in 
the Chicago area. 

@ The total number of books received 
throughout the nation in the drive (as of 
March 14) was approximately four and 
one-half million; the actual need for books 
is between five and ten million. 


® An estimated 60 per cent of the books 
contributed in the drive throughout Illinois 
are suitable for the camps, according to 
reports received from a number of deposi- 
tories. Many other books that are in good 
condition but not suitable for the men in 
camps will be held at the depositories for 
later use in mushroom defense areas of the 
State. 


® The first shipment of 1,233 books in 
the Illinois campaign was sent by Freeport 
to the Rockford USO club house. Other 
Illinois collections have been sent to Camp 
Grant, Chanute Field, Scott Field, Rock 
Island Arsenal, and to USO houses in 
Champaign, Urbana, and Wilmington. 

® The largest single collection in the 
Victory Book Campaign in Illinois was 
raised in Springfield where 25,000 books 
were collected in one. afternoon by means 
of a house-to-house canvass. Approximately 


* As of March 1, 1942. 


thirty other communities used this method 
effectively. 
®@ Trucking firms in various parts of the 
State have transported books free of charge 
to the camps. All transportation from 
local communities to the depository libra- 
ries has also been by volunteers. 
® A large number of money contribu- 
tions have been received both as gifts from 
individuals and as proceeds in the sale of 
books for old paper. Several cities have re- 
ported collections of more than $50. 
® Despite the indication that Illinois 
will rank among the highest contributors in 
the national drive, there is still need for 
more books from citizens of Illinois. Addi- 
tional camps are being set up in all parts 
of the country and existing camps are being 
enlarged, so that the total requirements for 
books is constantly being raised. 
® With every American Merchantman 
that has been sunk, the library of that boat 
has gone to the bottom. The American 
Merchant Marine Association estimates that 
it has lost 30,000 volumes since December 
8. 
® We ask that librarians and other local 
directors issue additional appeals for more 
books from time to time. Persons should 
be encouraged to form a habit of bringing 
to the library books they have finished 
reading, books that they wish to share with 
the boys in camp. Such books may be 
sent to the Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field, for forwarding to camps in most 
need. 
RALPH E. McCoy, State Director, 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN, 
Illinois State Library. 
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WAR PROGRAM FOR LIBRARIES* 


A Statement for Librarians Issued by the Office of Civilian Defense 


SINCE libraries are the logical centers and 
the most widely available outlet for com- 
munity information it is proposed that 
libraries act as auxiliary services to the 
local defense councils in supplying essential 
information. First, it must be kept in mind 
that the national O.C.D. works through 
regional, state and local Civilian Defense 
Councils. All requests for information or 
publications should be made first to the 
local Civilian Defense Council. If not 
available there, that office will in turn se- 
cure it from its State Defense Council. 
Any projects undertaken, or any committees 
formed for civilian defense should be under 
the local office or closely tied into its work. 

Library participation should be related 
to the Information Committee which is ex- 
pected to be formed by each local defense 
council. 

It would be desirable to set up a defense 
information center in some one library in 
each area. In very large cities more than 
one would be needed. Such a center should 
probably be in the public library because 
it should be opened freely to the public, for 
as many hours as possible. The library 
should agree to operate a separate defense 
information desk or department. It should 
maintain a complete file of official publica- 
tions and others related to defense, making 
them immediately available. 

The library center should discover the 
information needs of all civilian defense 
activities and relate the community library 
resources to those needs. Volunteers en- 
rolled with the local defense council should 
be used whenever possible. It is suggested 
that libraries offer specialized information 
to those who need it, not wait to be asked 
nor expect people to come for it. Small 
working committees of special librarians 
could render that type of service. There is 
work for all in the community effort—large 
~* Mary Louise Alexander, special assistant 
and library expert, has been assigned the 
task of placing the civilian defense program 
before librarians. As a result of her dis- 


cussions with leaders in the profession these 
suggestions are offered. 


and small libraries, public, special, school 
and college libraries. 

It is desirable that a librarian should be 
appointed to the civilian defense council or 
at least that a regular liaison person be 
designated to learn the needs for material 
and supply it as rapidly as possible. 

There will be early interest in such sub- 
jects as these: black outs; air raid protec- 
tion; shelters; evacuation; transportation; 
emergency medical and relief services; mass 
feeding; nutrition; housing; child care; 
family security; recreation; health; defense 
gardening; conservation. Libraries will wish 
to have good files of current material on 
these subjects. Others will be announced 
from time to time. 

It has been impossible during this early 
emergency to supply official publications to 
everyone requesting them. Consequently, 
libraries in each area should temporarily 
rely on the files of their community library 
information center, whenever their local 
Defense Council cannot supply their needs. 
The Office of Civilian Defense will attempt 
to supply the library information centers 
direct from Washington when it learns 
which library has agreed to operate the 
center. The center should tell the Office 
of Civilian Defense how many copies of 
publications are needed and to whom in 
the library they should be addressed. 


SERVICE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Libraries are urged to:— 

emphasize current pamphlet materials; 
to make them immediately available; to 
specialize in the morale building mate- 
rials. 

encourage forums and courses in library 
buildings and provide discussion leaders; 
to offer their buildings to local defense 
council. 

take books and pamphlets out to 
forums and training centers in the area; 
circulate them freely. 

make greater use of films and radio 


[continued on page 43] 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Illinois Library Service 








UNIVERSITY LIBRARY FILM 


A library film, “Contact with Books,” 
prepared under the direction of Wayne 
Yenawine and de Lafayette Reid, has just 
been released by the University of Illinois 
Library. It shows the use of the Univer- 
sity Library by students. The story is that 
of two college boys, one well-acquainted 
with the library and the other learning how 
to use the library. The first boy is look- 
ing for material on model airplane motors 
and the second for recreational reading. 
They are assisted by the library assistants 
to locate the material they want through 
the card catalog, periodical indexes and ref- 
erence books. 


The filming was done by Ray R. Hamm 
of the University of Illinois Photographic 
Laboratories. Lewis V. Peterson, of the 
Visual Aids Service of the University 
served as advisor. The film takes the place 
of the earlier library instruction film which 
has been used by a number of colleges and 
universities. 


The new film (16 mm stock) is equipped 
with sound (narrator and background 
music). It is a good example of a well- 
planned and well-directed educational film. 
Arrangements may be made by other uni- 
versity libraries to borrow the film, through 
the courtesy of the University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service, Urbana. The informa- 
tion presented is applicable to almost any 
college or university library. 


MOVIE SCRIPT 


The Rock Island Public Library has re- 
ceived a copy of the original script of the 
movie, “How Green Was My Valley,” the 
gift of the manager of a local theater. The 
script is the first such item to be presented 
to the library and it will be kept in the 
files as a reference work for those interested 
in motion picture scenario writing. 


“YOUNG MODERNS’ POLL” 


A “Young Moderns’ Poll” on the reading 
tastes and recreational activities of young 
people was recently conducted in the 
“Young Moderns’ Alcove” at the Hild 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. According to the results of the Poll, 
reading ranks as one of the three most 
popular leisure time pursuits of the young 
people. Biography headed the list as non- 
fiction preference with career literature 
coming next in order. Both sexes rate 
mystery stories above all other types of 
fiction. Next in order, the young men pre- 
fer war stories, and the young women, 
romances. Both indicated a special liking 
for short stories and for historical novels. 

First in magazine preference was the 
Readers Digest, with Life next in order. 
The so-called “home” magazines were far 
in the lead. The results of the question- 
naire were posted on the alcove bulletin 
board. The group questioned represented 
students from 13 high schools and 9 
colleges. 


PERSONALS 


DorTHEA M. KRAusE is the new librarian 
of the Blue Island Public Library. She 
was formerly cataloger at the West Allis, 
Wis. Library. 


MAXINE McCuLttocn, children’s libra- 
rian, Decatur Public Library, has resigned 
her position to become librarian for the 
elementary schools, Long Beach, Calif. 
She will be succeeded by Kathryn Green, 
former school librarian at Wichita, Kan. 


ANDRE NIELSEN, formerly of the staff of 
the Lincoln Library, Springfield, has re- 
cently been appointed as head of the 
technology department of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Public Library. 
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EDUCATION PRIORITY 


A Clip Sheet which contains statements 
and news notes urging the maintenance and 
strengthening of libraries and schools dur- 
ing war time has been prepared by the 
Quarrie Corporation, Chicago. It is de- 
signed for writers and speakers in response 
to requests for quotations on educational 
needs during war time. It contains quot- 
able material by leading statesmen and 
educators in both the United States and 
Great Britain and accounts of what libra- 
ries and schools throughout the nation are 
doing during the emergency. 

The introduction states: 

“A man’s chief assets are his character 
and education. War may wipe out mate- 
rial things; inflation may wipe out a bank 
balance; but ten years from now, the chief 
difference between the worker on the job 
and the executive in his office, the private 
in the ranks and the officer in the Army, 
will be what each one is and knows.” 

The Clip Sheet will be furnished, free of 
charge, to librarians, school superintend- 
ents, parent-teacher leaders, and other in- 
terested persons. Write: Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell, director of educational service, The 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


GIFT TO SANDWICH 


Five thousand dollars has been given to 
the Sandwich Public Library by Mrs. G. J. 
Wormley, local resident. It is to be used 
for furniture and shelving for the new li- 
brary building. The gift makes possible 
an informal browsing corner with leather 
upholstered lounge chairs. The new li- 
brary, which is rapidly nearing completion, 
replaces an old building that was destroyed 
by fire. 


HELENE H. ROGERS MARRIED 


Helene H. Rogers, assistant state libra- 
rian, was married February 14 to J. Walter 
Marquardt in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Marquardt, former executive secretary of 
the Illinois Rural Electrification Commit- 
tee, is at present assigned for duty in the 
War Department, Washington. Miss 
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Rogers while continuing her work in the 
State Library will retain the use of her 
maiden name. 


DEFENSE COURSES FOR MOTHERS 


Classes in civilian defense for mothers 
have been inaugurated by the Chicago 
Public Library with the cooperation of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, according to an announcement from 
Carl B. Roden, librarian. 

Two classes in children’s reading, one 
for younger children and one for adoles- 
cents, are offered. Instruction will be 
under the direction of Agatha L. Shea, di- 
rector of children’s work for the library. 
Classes are being conducted by trained 
members of the children’s department staff. 
Mothers and others interested in building 
and maintaining morale in the home 
through reading are invited to enroll. The 
classes are scheduled every Thursday morn- 
ing from 10:00 to 11:30 for six weeks be- 
ginning February 5 at all of the larger 
branch libraries. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 


Paul M. Angle, librarian of the Illinois 
State Historical Library, and Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State and State Li- 
brarian, have been appointed to the Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources of the State during the war. The 
state committee has been formed at the 
request of Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress and national chairman of the 
committee on preservation of art collec- 
tions, scientific and historical articles, ob- 
jects and documents. 


LIBRARY ASKS TAX RAISE 


The Waukegan library board has peti- 
tioned the city for a referendum to raise 
the library tax from 1.2 mills to 2 mills. 
The board pointed out in the petition that 
the library circulation has increased 69 
per cent since 1939. During the same 
period, the use of the reference department 
has increased 200 per cent. 

The new public library established at 
Grayslake is to receive the maximum tax 
rate of 2 mills instead of 1.2 mills as pre- 
viously reported. The vote was 128 to 20. 
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REGIONAL INSTITUTES, 1942 
LIBRARIANS TO MEET AT ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 
STATE PARKS 


FIVE of the six Regional Institutes for Librarians to be held this spring will be held 
at State parks—Pere Marquette, Starved Rock, New Salem, White Pines, all Illinois State 
Parks; and Turkey Run State Park in Indiana. The sixth Regional Institute will be held 
at the Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 
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LODGE, PERE MARQUETTE STATE PARK 


This change in the plan of holding the meetings will enable librarians not only to 
gain helpful information and concrete suggestions to meet the increased demands resulting 
from war activities but also to enjoy the beauties of the State Parks in the spring. 

“Library Service in War Time” will be the theme at each of the meetings. What 
part the public library is and should be taking in the community defense organizations 
will be discussed. Real experiences will be reported by libraries represented. Other 
features of the programs will be a discussion of propaganda literature; work with children 
and young people during this critical time; and a discussion of the 1941 amendment to the 
library law which permits an increase in the local tax rate: Practical suggestions will be 
offered for putting this into effect. 

There will be a report of the Victory Book Campaign in Illinois, indicating the activi- 
ties of Illinois communities in the drive and the disposition of books to camps. Interesting 
experiences in local book campaigns will be given. 

Librarians are asked to bring exhibits of posters and other examples of publicity; 
which they have found effective; especially include book campaign publicity of unusual 
nature. 

At this early date, we are unable to give the complete personnel on the program at 
each park, but the Institutes are being planned very carefully with the aid of librarians in 
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various parts of the State so that we can assure those attending of an informative and 
interesting meeting. 

The Institutes are being arranged through the cooperation of the State Library Ad- 
visory Committee by the Extension Service Staff of the Illinois State Library—Charlotte 
Ryan, chief; Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, field visitor for public libraries; and Mrs. Agnes 
Long Edlin, field visitor for school libraries. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE, AS SOON AS POSSIBLE DIRECT TO 
THE STATE PARK; OR IN THE CASE OF THE ONE AT CARBONDALE, TO MISS 
FAYE HART, LIBRARIAN, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


DATE AND LOCATION 


Wednesday—April 15—Starved Rock State Park Lodge, Utica. 

Thursday—April 16—New Salem State Park, Wagon Wheel Inn, New Salem. White 
Pines Forest, State Park Inn, R. F. D., Mt. Morris. Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 

Thursday—May 14—Turkey Run Hotel, Turkey Run State Park, Indiana; Pere Mar- 





quette State Park Lodge, Grafton. 





LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


Mrs. Elsie B. Earle, librarian of the Des 
Plaines Public Library, reports that the 
adult library circulation increased 40 per 
cent in 1941 and the juvenile circulation 
increased 32 per cent. In commenting on 
this increase, the Des Plaines Suburban 
Times stated, “It is predicted that the 
nation’s libraries will have to meet in- 
creased public demands due to the inten- 
sified interest in public affairs, military and 
defense subjects. It is pointed out the re- 
strictions on automobiles and mounting 
cost of luxuries will divert the public to 
free libraries for recreation and pastime.” 


More recently many libraries have re- 
ported decreases in circulation, attributing 
it to the fact that patrons are devoting 
more and more leisure hours to war work. 


CORRECTION 


The following is a correction of the 
names and addresses in the article on the 
Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, University 
of Illinois, which appeared on page 9 of the 
February issue. 

Donald W. Kohlstedt, librarian, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mary E. 
Silverthorn, assistant professor, Library 
School, Ontario College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


DEFENSE INFORMATION NEWS 


The first number of “Defense Informa- 
tion News Letter” was issued by the IIli- 
nois State Library, February 6. This 
mimeographed bulletin will be sent to li- 
brarians throughout the State at irregular 
intervals giving up-to-date information with 
regard to civilian defense and war prob- 


lems. Suggestions will be appreciated. 


PETER WOLTER 


Peter Wolter, manager of the library de- 
partment of the A. C. McClurg & Co., and 
well-known to librarians throughout Illinois 
and the middle-west, died February 6 at 
the age of 68. He had been a member of 
the McClurg staff for 53 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, also well-known to libra- 
rians, and a son, Frederick P. Wolter, a 
member of the McClurg staff. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY SURVEY 


The Illinois Legislative Council, Spring- 
field, has recently issued a report “Library 
Service in Illinois” which was prepared at 
the request of Representative Alan E. 
Ashcraft, Jr. (Evanston). It is “intended 
to provide a factual source of information 
with regard to problems concerning which 
the General Assembly may be called upon 
to act.” Copies may be obtained free from 
the Illinois Legislative Council, Springfield, 
as long as the supply lasts. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





COUNTY RECORDS AND THE WAR 


SIXTY million native-born American citi- 
zens cannot prove their citizenship through 
acceptable legal records, according to esti- 
mates by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
What that means to persons of Japanese, 
German and Italian descent can well be 
imagined. Even ninth and tenth genera- 
tion Americans are finding it difficult to 
get defense jobs or to prove their ages to 
the satisfaction of their draft boards. 
Thousands of needy persons have had their 
applications for old age assistance rejected 
because they could not prove their age. 
This critical situation is due chiefly to late 
and inadequate laws and lax enforcement 
of birth registration requirements, rather 
than to carelessness about preservation of 
records already created. 


Not only citizenship rights but also 
ownership of all real estate and some per- 
sonal property must be established through 
county records. The importance of deed 
and mortgage registers is fully appreciated 
by county recorders, but in very few court 
houses are these vital records protected by 
adequate vaults. Citizens should insist 
that neither the county government nor the 
individual shall again suffer loss because 
official records are missing. They will not 
achieve this goal unless influential persons 
such as attorneys, teachers, and librarians 
back their county officials in efforts to pro- 
vide adequate care for county archives. 


Most county court houses are already 
crowded and the war is making it increas- 
ingly difficult to find adequate storage 
space for records. The demand for waste 
paper, also, is likely in this, as in past 
wars, to result in indiscriminate destruction 
of records, despite the law which makes 
destruction of legal records without legis- 
lative authorization a criminal act. The 
following list of types of records, grouped 
according to their use value, may be helpful 


to county officials and their advisors in 
selecting records to receive preferential 
care. 


The Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library offers consultation service to 
county officials on their record problems. 
So long as the county is able and willing 
to provide adequate vault space, and to 
take proper care of its records, original 
records of local historical and legal interest 
should be kept in the county. Historical 
county records which would otherwise have 
to be destroyed may be deposited in the 
State Archives to be held until such time 
as the county can provide adequately for 
them, or they may be deposited perma- 
nently. 


County records recommended for espe- 
cial protection against the hazards of war: 


I. Records which protect rights of citi- 
zenship, life and property. 

a. Vital statistics — registers of 
births, marriages and deaths. 

b. Naturalization records. 

c. Adoption records. 

d. Records of legalized changes of 
name. 

e. Records of persons adjudged in- 
competent as _ spendthrifts, 
drunkards, insane and feeble- 
minded. Court decrees later 
pronouncing them again sane 
or otherwise competent. 

f. Records of commitments to and 
releases from state charitable 
and criminal institutions. 

g. Probate records, particularly for 
unsettled estate, guardianship 
and conservatorship cases. 
Wills, inventories of estates; 
reports of administrators, ex- 
ecutors, conservators and 
guardians; court orders and 
decrees. 
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h. Land records, including survey 
records, registrations of deeds 
and mortgages, records of tax 
sales and of sales of school 
and swamp lands. 
i. Mine maps. 
j. Current chattel mortgage rec- 
ords. 
k. Certain authorizations by State 
departments which do not go 
into effect until recorded in 
the County: Registers of 
1. Licenses to practice cer- 
tain professions. 

2. Corporate charters. 

3. Authorizations to for- 
eign corporations to do 
business in the State. 


1. Marks and brands for live- 
stock. 

m. Registers of licenses issued for 
“shanty boats,” peddlers, 


fishermen and hunters, butter 
and cheese cooperatives, fer- 
ries, mills, toll roads and 
bridges, etc. 

n. Court records, including peti- 
tions, appeals, dockets, tran- 
scripts of evidence, judg- 
ments, decrees and orders, 
bonds, reports and documents 
filed with the court, records 
of unfinished business, etc. 





II. Records which affect the property 
rights of the county government. 
a. Deeds and abstracts to real es- 
tate owned by the county. 
Leases in current effect. 
c. Contracts, including drawings, 
specifications, contract papers, 


bonds, etc. 

d. Current inventories of county 
property. 

e. Official bonds and oaths of 
office. 


III. Essential administrative records 
a. Election records 
1. Official lists of county 
officials (from organi- 
zation of the county). 
2. Abstracts of election re- 
turns, particularly those 
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not certified to the Sec- 
retary of State, as, 
referenda on commis- 
sion form of govern- 
ment for cities; annex- 
ation and disconnection 
of territory from cities, 
towns and villages; 
local officials not com- 
missioned by the gov- 
ernor, etc. 
3. Registration of voters. 
b. Records relating to boundaries 
and organization of special 
districts, such as drainage, 
wild life conservation, park, 
high school, tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, soil conservation, pub- 
lic health and mosquito 
abatement districts. 
c. Records establishing govern- 
mental policies, such as pro- 
ceedings of the board of 
supervisors or county com- 
missioners, attorney general’s 
rulings, order books, court 
decrees, official reports, 
(printed and manuscript), etc. 
d. Correspondence, limited to that 
establishing policies, official 
business with other officials, 
etc. Routine requests for 
publications, etc., should not 
be filed with official cor- 
respondence. 
e. Financial records 
1. Receipts into and expen- 
ditures from the County 
treasury: authorizations 
and account books in 
particular. 

2. Assessment and tax col- 
lection records. 

f. Highway department and sur- 
veyor’s engineering rec- 
ords. 

g. Jury lists. 


IV. Non-current records chiefly of his- 
torical interest. 

All county records are historically 
significant because county busi- 
ness affects every individual in 
the county. For the history of 
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the pioneer period county records 
are indispensible to the historian 
because county government was 
the one cohesive element of com- 
munity life. 

In general it may be assumed that 
county records 
value if: 

a. A _ record 


have historical 

has survived for at 
least fifty years. 

b. The record has been transcribed 
or entered in a bound volume. 
Ledger volumes are expensive, 
handwriting tedious and time- 
consuming. 

c. The miscellaneous unbound files 
are the fuller and original 
documents on _ which the 
bound based. 

Examples of a few of the types of 

historical materials to be found 
in county archives: 


records are 


a. Minutes and proceedings of the 
County Commissioners’ Court 
or Board of Supervisors. 
(The most valuable single set 
of records.) 

b. Records associated with famous 
persons, notably Lincoln. Rec- 
ords of court cases in which 
Lincoln and his law partners 
were associated, also other 


documents signed by him or 
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One of 
known Lincoln 


in his handwriting. 
the earliest 
autographs was recently found 
in a Macon County estray 
record. 

c. Court records, particularly those 
of the early circuit court. 

d. Probate records, 
proceedings of the probate 
justices of the peace (—1849), 
wills and 
tates. 

e. Land records. 

f. Militia rolls. 

g. Census schedules. 

h 


particularly 


inventories of es- 


Registers of marks and brands; 
estray registers. 
i. School reports. 
j. Early petitions. 
k. Road reports. 
1. Election poll books. 
m. Early assessment and tax col- 
lection records. 
n. Marriage records. 
o. Apprentice records. 
Bills of sale. Much information 
concerning treatment of Ne- 
groes 


? 


and evasion of anti- 

slavery laws will be found in 

apprentice records and bills 
of sale. 

q. Records of early criminal trials. 


—M. C. N. 





CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
[continued from page 36] 
programs in addition to printed informa- 
tion. 
lend all possible aid to the Victory 
Book Campaign for soldiers and sailors. 
publicize the civilian defense program 
by displaying federal, state and local de- 
fense publications. 
send copies of bibliographies that are 
prepared on civilian defense to the Office 
on Civilian Defense in Washington. 


AS INDIVIDUALS 


Enroll at once with the volunteer bureau 
of your local Civilian Defense office. There 


is work for every 
techniques 


individual and library 
are demanded in connection 
with many phases of organization work es- 
pecially record keeping, indexing and filing. 
It is expected local committees will make 
full use of the library skills. 


A few libraries in the country have al- 
ready established defense information cen- 
ters. It would be helpful to all libraries if 
experience could be pooled and news of suc- 
cessful service were made available. If 
libraries will report to the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the information will be summar- 
in a defense 


ized and printed regularly 


column in some of the leading library 


magazines. 





“I hope that the librarians of the country will feel that they 
have a great obligation to help in civilian defense. First, by 
making available to the general public official literature on 
civilian defense, obtained from State and local Defense Coun- 
cils. Second, by supplying defense councils, on request, the 
specific information on problems as they arise about which they 
lack general knowledge.” 


—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Has your community participated to the fullest extent in 
the Victory Book Campaign? 

More books are needed for the men in the armed forces. 

Keep ’Em Reading! 
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